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number of important truths upon the largest variety of
vital matters, in language of penetrative force, but be-
cause he has made the most powerful and the most
felicitous attempt to grasp and to express, as a compre-
hensive whole, the needs of a human society and the
processes of social reform. To assert that he has
attained or even approached complete success, either
in his delineation of the social ideal, or in his estimate
of particular measures and movements of progress,
would be to prefer a foolish claim. But it may be
justly said that he has done more than any other
Englishman to compel people to realise the nature of
the social problem in its wider related issues affecting
every department of work and life, and to enforce the
supreme moral obligation of confronting it.

In seeking to mark this unity and consistency of
conscious design in Mr. Ruskin's work, and, at the same
time, to furnish a critical estimate of the whole and of
the parts, I shall run the risk of offending some by
tedium, and others by the presumption which attaches
to the most cautious censorship of the great. In draw-
ing together and imposing argumentative order upon
thoughts which flit self-poised and with bright irre*
sponsibility among the pages of Mr. Ruskin s brilliantly
discursive books, I shall seem to some to be guilty of
literary desecration. My defence must be that I am
claiming for Mr. Ruskin, as the chief among his virtues,
one which has not yet been admitted save by a small
section of his numerous readers, the distinction of being
a philosophic thinker upon the nature and modes of
social progress, particularly on its economic side*

The very qualities which have pleased the body of
his readers most, the brilliant word-painting (which he